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specialists to the further study of classics as in the 
good old days. Otherwise the failure of the classicists 
to apprehend the meaning of secondary education is 
likely to become a historical monument to the fate 
of those who do not understand their opportunity. 

Under date of February 9, 1913, I wrote to Profes- 
sor Judd as follows: 

I have read with much interest your paper in the 
January number of The School Review — particularly 
because in many respects I am in hearty accord with 
you; as Pliny said long ago, suae quisque inventions 
favet. 

This large agreement leads me to ask you for 
light — if you can spare the time — on the paragraph 
of your paper which deals with the Classics (p. 22). 
I wonder if your few words about Greek are quite 
fair to the teachers of Greek. Your use of the per- 
fect tense — "have nearly succeeded" — makes it possi- 
ble to interpret your words as a criticism of the teach- 
ing of those who still have a chance to teach Greek. 
If you meant that, is it quite fair? is not the teach- 
ing of Greek today better — from the point of view of 
the outsider, who abhors grammar and the like — 
than ever before? And if your words really referred 
to the past — if you meant an aorist rather than a 
present perfect — are your words any fairer? would 
any teaching of Greek, however fine, have kept Greek 
in the curriculum, in face of the pressure brought to 
bear for the introduction of new studies, the ad- 
herents of which naturally— unconsciously as well 
as consciously — formed an ever-increasing army of 
men and women against Greek — because Greek 
was in the way of the advance of their own interests? 

Your suggestion that some one ought to propose 
the beginning of Latin work earlier seems to be— 
let me say it— scarce fairer than your allusions to the 
Grecians — because it fails to show knowledge of the 
fact that Latin teachers have repeatedly urged that 
very thing, and it shows that you are unaware that 
your Chicago School, of which you write at such 
length and with just pride, is not the only school 
in the United States in which Latin has got a foot- 
hold in the grades below the High School Further, 
are not your words unfair from another point of 
view: what chance would there be of the adoption in 
most city High Schools of the proposition to put 
Latin earlier than the High School? . . . 

I trust that you will realize that my queries ar« 
those of an earnest seeker after light, of one who 
would welcome with the utmost enthusiasm help 
from a non-classical quarter toward the realization 
of his own dream — the beginning of Latin at an 
earlier stage. In proof whereof I shall be glad to 
give room in The Classical Weekly to an article by 
you in which you can find chance to elaborate the 
ideas which you had space to express only briefly 
in The School Review — had you had more space I 
am sure you would have so expressed yourself that 
the perplexities to which I have given voice above 
would have all been removed. C K. 

(To be Continued) 
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DISSIGNATORES . SVNT . SOCIETATIS . LITTERARVM 
LATINARVM . HAMILTONENSIS . SODALES 

Thus ran the announcement on the first page of 
the programme-libretto of the Hamilton College per- 
formance in Latin of Plautus's Captivi last Jane, 
followed, along with other information, by a state- 
ment that the performers were all members of the 
College Latin Club. Since the performance came in 
Commencement week, there was the usual large col- 
lege audience, supplemented by many from Utica and 
more distant places, while the teaching profession was 
well represented. 

It is not primarily with the purpose of chronicling 
the successful production of another Latin play, 
gratifying as the success was to its promoters, that 
in compliance with the Editor's request this account 
is written. It is hoped that several things have been 
demonstrated which will be of interest to the classical 
profession, notably the feasibility of frequent Latin 
plays in Latin. Within the last few years there has 
arisen a strong demand for means of interesting more 
vividly both the College public and that larger public 
which we can not afford to overlook, in things clas- 
sical. From all over the country one hears of classical 
plays, scenes from ancient drama and modern dra- 
matic interpretations of ancient life 1 . The verdict 
seems unanimous as to their value and success in 
stimulating interest in classical studies. But one won- 
ders if the results would not be much greater and 
speak better for our scholarship, if the original 
tongues were heard more often. This statement is 
applied in particular to Latin performances. 

Certainly nothing can bring such conviction to a 
College audience, for instance, that Latin was once a 
living language as to hear the vernacular of Plau- 
tus spoken on the streets of an ancient city. The 
remoteness of the ancient world suddenly disappears. 
One sees real people, not merely trapped out in thea- 
trical adornment but in convincing clothes, speaking 
in the appropriate tongue of themes as old as life 
itself. The impossible has happened, the dead speak; 
what wonder that even an undergraduate can be 
convinced and acquire enthusiasm ! 

It has, however, been generally felt that the diffi- 
culties surrounding the performance of a play in 
Latin are insuperable under normal conditions or 
at least that the cost in time, distraction, effort, to say 
nothing of expense, overbalances the results obtained. 
It would seem in some ways as if the brilliant per- 
formance of the Phorm'io at Harvard, some two de- 
cades ago, had discouraged further attempts. So 
many men worked so hard to arrive at perfection 
that one is inclined to expect no more Latin plays at 
Cambridge until everyone connected with that monu- 

1 For performances of classical plays in America see an 
article by Professor D. D. Hains, in The Classical Journal 
6.24-39. C. K. 
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mental achievement is dead! This feeling is un- 
fortunate, surely. If plays in Latin are within the 
reach of any College, without incommensurate cost, 
the fact should be recognized. As showing what 
those responsible for the Hamilton performance were 
trying to do, the following statement is reprinted en- 
tire. It is a circular sent, along with the programme, 
to those who were invited to witness the performance. 

The aim of this performance of The Captives has 
been to secure a spirited reading of the lines, with 
the main emphasis on the interpretation. It has been 
our experience that, if one can be contented with only 
a fair accent and an indifferent quantitative reading 
of the lines, the production of a comedy in Latin by 
college students, well played, is little more difficult 
than the production of the ordinary college play. 
Only a little over two months has been devoted to 
the work of learning the lines and staging the play, 
all done fairly easily by members of the Latin Club 
outside of regular work. By following rather the 
tradition of the English school plays than the Har- 
vard precedent in the Phormio, it is hoped to 
demonstrate the feasibility of performing plays in 
Latin without the extraordinary and all but impos- 
sible effort required when the attempt is made to 
secure great accuracy in the matter of quantities, 
elisions, etc. In fact regard for elision so compli- 
cates the interpretation according to the sense and 
the catching of the lines by the unaccustomed ear, 
that it has its distinct drawbacks. 

In spite of the serious misgivings of many excel- 
lent Latinists, it has been found by experience that 
the use of incidental music (the Frederic DeForrest 
Allen music) as background music for the cantica is 
both effective and reasonably convincing, in spite of 
defective quantities and the treatment of the lines as 
practically pure prose. The character of the music 
is made to correspond to the spirit of the lines, the 
general treatment being one with which the public 
has been well familiarized during recent years. 

This statement is made that no one may come to 
witness the play with the expectation of hearing a 
more or less perfect treatment of Latin quantities; 
one will hear for the most part only the Latin of the 
American class-room. But it is hoped that the intelli- 
gent interpretation and the general life and move- 
ment of a comedy of Plautus well staged, and, it is 
hoped, competently performed, will compensate for 
other losses. The play is produced primarily for the 
undergraduates of Hamilton College, comparatively 
few of whom have had much more than one year 
of College Latin, although all have had as much. 
Most of the important roles are taken by men who 
are also members of The Charlatans, the dramatic 
organization of the students of Hamilton College. 

Judged by the apparently unanimous approval 
of those witnessing the production the aims set forth 
in this foreword were more than realized. Seldom 
is more brilliant undergraduate acting to be seen, 
due quite largely to the fact that so many of the 
performers had had successful experience with im- 
portant roles in English. The work of Mr. Walter 
Peck, as Ergasilus, Mr. Caldwell Thompson, as 
Hegio, and Mr. Theodore Jessup, as Philocrates, 
was notable in a well-balanced cast. The combina- 



tion of competent Latin scholarship with a high 
order of histrionic ability is most desirable. 

In the matter of quantities and pronunciation the 
preliminary announcement is hardly fair to the actors ; 
the average was undoubtedly above the "class-room 
Latin" heard at Hamilton. And yet anything like 
complete fidelity to quantity or careful regard for 
meter was out of the question without unlimited 
time ; it would call for the sacrifice of other College 
work or some sort of College recognition in credits 
for the time spent. But aside from ourselves, Ameri- 
can classical professors with a too pronounced lean- 
ing towards purism, it is to be questioned whether 
the various quantitative shortcomings had any de- 
pressing effect on the audience. 

As stated in the circular quoted, less than ten weeks 
was given to preparation. By assigning separate 
actors to each part and at the same time judiciously 
cutting where the action was not being forwarded, 
no one performer, excepting the actor representing 
Hegio, was heavily burdened. Ergasilus's lines are 
not few, but being largely solo are not difficult to 
prepare; the task of Tyndarus's representative is 
also not inconsiderable. Without a thorough Latinist 
and a willing worker the Hegio part would be im- 
possible, although in such roles it is practicable to 
reverse the ancient practice and assign two actors 
to one part. Especially is this possible in such char- 
acters as the old man, with the disguise of beard, 
long hair and long garments, as was shown in the 
Earlham production of the Captives eight years ago. 
It might be added that while in general there is no 
heavy burden of work necessary, this does not apply 
to the one responsible for the whole. Such an one 
will for the time being find his hands full. 

It was gratifying that few things impressed the au- 
dience, certainly a discriminating one, more than the 
incidental music. The writer had occasion before the 
Earlham performance to ask the opinion of a con- 
siderable group of eminent classical scholars whether 
they would venture to introduce the feature of the 
canticum music when no serious effect was being 
made to tr<*at the lines metrically. The answer was 
all in the negative, and yet the proof of the opposite 
view was apparently forthcoming at Hamilton last 
June. Professor Allen's music was transcribed and 
slightly simplified so as to call for only three in- 
struments, a flute and two clarionets. It was not 
difficult so to direct the concealed musicians as to 
begin and end at the required point, while a judicious 
selection from the music, with due regard to the 
liveliness or the gravity of the lines, as the case 
might be, gave a wonderfully sympathetic back- 
ground for the varying scenes. To have missed this 
effect merely from a scrupulous desire to repro- 
duce to the last detail the ancient conditions (if any 
one does really feel sure of exactly how it was 
done) would seem very unfortunate. As usual a 
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considerable portion of the audience was unsophisti- 
cated enough to be deceived by the dummy flutist; 
without doubt the part is an extremely effective one. 

The practical question of expense always interests 
some. The initial expense is the principal one. 
That is, with a reasonable green-room equipment 
once secured later performances are simple. At a 
cost of $200 adequate costumes can be made (as 
few as possible should be rented, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting the right sort), a stage equipped, 
musicians hired and other reasonable expenses met. 
If the promoter finds willing victims in his family 
or friends, this sum may be cut in two. The cost 
of the Hamilton production was increased by the 
necessity of providing two auditoriums and, in part, 
a double stage equipment. A beautiful out-of-door 
stage was prepared, but at the last moment on ac- 
count of the weather the scene was changed to the 
gymnasium. Thus was demonstrated the wisdom of 
being prepared for an emergency change. 

Experience suggests choosing any other occasion 
than Commencement for a classical play, especially 
if seniors have a part. On the day of the play Er- 
gasilus gave a class prophecy in the morning, took 
part in a prize debate (and won, .incidentally, the 
prize) from four to half-past six, and at eight ap- 
peared in his last stellar capacity. The fact that in 
addition to this he had been called away from Col- 
lege for practically the last week of the term ex- 
plains why at the last moment he had a slight ten- 
dency to change from one act to some other (the 
parts are often strongly alike) without a word of 
warning. But never did his aplomb or his histrionic 
talent fail him. And perhaps nothing was more keen- 
ly relished by those behind the scenes than the way 
in which Hegio, a very competent Latinist, pursued 
him from scene to scene when he wandered. Thus 
was possible disaster (due to an unpreventable com- 
bination (of circumstances) cleverly averted and 
turned to distinct triumph. 

A concluding statement of the attitude of the 
student body to wards the approaching performance is 
perhaps worth adding. In general the play was hailed 
as commendable enterprise on the part of the De- 
partment of Latin and had the sympathetic approval 
of the College body. But what was really expected 
was some glorified class-room performance, some 
reciting of lines and display of classical attainments 
as a sheer tour de force. Most of them seemed 
to have been amazed at what they actually saw. 
Secretly many of the cast expected to receive scant 
courtesy from the gallery and were prepared for cat- 
calls. The breathless interest with which they were 
heard took them by surprise. Men frankly con- 
fessed they had come in -a most perfunctory spirit, 
if not to scoff, and were amazed and delighted. 
Members of the cast, not seniors, wished to know 
the likelihood of their having another chance in a 



new play. To many it was an unforgetable occa- 
sion, an inspiration. It was worth while. 
Hamilton College. C. K. Chase. 
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Euripides with an English Translation. By Arthur 
S. Way. Four volumes. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. (1912). $1.50 per Volume. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the editors 
of that stupendous and admirable undertaking, the 
Loeb Classical Library, have wisely decided to print 
verse translations of ancient Greek and Latin authors 
only in rare instances. In the opinion of the writer 
it is to be regretted that it has been found necessary, 
or deemed advisable, to use any verse translation no 
matter how excellent. For what is desired in these 
translations, I suppose, is accuracy and faithfulness 
to the original, combined with literary merit. Now 
the greater the poetic inspiration possessed by the 
translator the more widely is he likely to depart 
from the original. 

There is a distinct place, to be sure, for the verse 
translation and we are devoutly thankful for cer- 
tain splendid renderings of classical poetry into Eng- 
lish verse. We may cite a few at random: Shelley's 
translation of some of the Homeric Hymns; Frere's 
and Rogers's Aristophanes; the translations and para- 
phrases by Robert and E. B. Browning; Symonds's 
admirable translations from the Greek poets; Gilbert 
Murray's Euripides; many felicitous renderings of 
Horatian Odes; Theodore Martin's Catullus. Fa- 
vorite examples will occur to every reader and lover 
of the classical poets. 

To the student who has slowly, and perhaps labo- 
riously, translated a Greek drama or a Latin ode 
it is, I believe, a source of keenest enjoyment, and 
profit as well, to read a verse rendering in English 
of genuine poetic excellence. It is, however, often 
the case that the verse translation is made either 
by a great poet whose unbridled Muse runs away 
with him, and "a pretty poem, not Homer" results, 
or by a scholar who knows and loves his classical 
poets and has an appreciation of rb irpiiroi> and who ac- 
cordingly produces a faithful rendering, but one 
which reveals the translator as "having small share 
in the roses of Pieria". Thus it is that most lovers 
of Homer prefer the prose versions of the Iliad by 
Lang, Leaf and Myers and of the Odyssey by Butcher 
and Lang. As for Sophocles, Jebb chose the wiser 
course in giving us his faithful, but dignified and 
poetic prose rendering of that tragic poet. 

The unusual excellence of Dr. Way's translation 
in blank verse of Euripides has been generally ac- 
knowledged ever since its appearance in 1894-1898. 
His translation has been popular and justly ad- 
mired by Hellenists and laymen. For this new print- 
ing, as the author tells us in the brief Introduction, 
the original translation has been revised throughout, 



